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To 
Lord Viscount Folkestone, 


On the question whether a Reform of 
the Parliament would tend to injure 


and degrade the Nobility. 


North-Hampstead, Long-Island, 
August 22, 1817, 


My Lorp, 


It is very natural that those who, 
no matter from what causes, are placed 
in a situation above the mass of man- 
kind, should be very backward to 
listen to any proposition, the tenden- 
cy of which is to bring them down 
nearer to the common level; and, as 
I am well convinced, that the fear of 
such a consequence has had great 
weight with many disinterested men 
amongst the nobility in England, and 
has, in fact, made them enemies of a 
reform of the parliament, it appears 
to me to be useful to show, that this 
fear is groundless, and that a_reform 
Is More necessary to prevent i@gry 
and degradation to the order to which 
your lordship belongs, than it is to 
secure to the people any chance of li 
berty and happiness. In the discus- 
sion of this subject I address myself 
to your lordship, because of ali the 
noblemen in England | have observed 
not one, whose conduct has been more 
strongly marked with integrity and 
sound sense; because J] know your 
lordslrip to be sincere in all your pro 


‘fessions ; because 1 have always seen 


you acting beyond your promises; 
because, if you differ from us upou 
the great question of referm, you 
have proved, that you abhor the mode 
of answering us which has been adopt 
ed; and, finally, because, I have, for 
many years, had, and still have, a 
greater respect and regard for youi 
lordship than for almost any other 
man that | know in the world. 


| 





When, a few numbers back, I was 
endeavouring to do justice to the ma- 
gistrates of Berkshire, who had inter. 
posed in behalf of the Srare’ Prison- 
ers in the jail of Reading, I was not 
aware that your lordship was one of 
those mag'strates; and it is with great 
pleasure, though not with surprise, 
that I now perceive that such was the 
fact. It is with still greater pleasure, 
that I see you standing forward to 
ubtain a list.of the names, places of 
arrest, and places of imprisonment, of 
tiiose victims of conscious Oppression ; 
and, my satisfaction on this score is 
greatly heightened by the reflection, 
that, long before I received an ac- 
count of this. motion on the part of 
your lordship, 1 had sent off for pub- 
lication in England that register, in 
which | had laid down a plan for ob- 
taining possession of all the names 
and other circumstances sought to be 
obiained by the motion of your lord- 
ship. ‘I'his coincidence is extremely 
gratifying tome; but, [I hope, that 
my mode ot obtaining the desired facts 
will be adopted by you, who have it 
completely in your power to give ef- 
fect to every part of the plan. That 
which I have said, that J would do if £ 
were a member of Parliament, you 
have the power to do, and that, too, 
not only without risk, but consistently 
with your duty, especially after the 
refusal of the ministers to inform the 
parliament of the names of the vie- 
i1ms. 

You are satisfied, my lord, of the 
injustice of these proceedings ; that 
you have explicitly and manfully de- 
clared ; but, this is not all that is re 
juired, It is not enough to cry out 
against the tnjustice without a great 
eflort to obtain justice. Impunity 1s 
what the ministers are endeavouring 


to provide for; but, if these deeds be 


suilered to go unpunished, and the 
victims to go without compensation, 
to what purpose do we complain? A 
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notification in your name would bring 
you from the relations and the friends 
of the victims all the facts which you 


sought to obtain from the oppressors - 


How little trouble, how trifling an ex- 
pense, it would cause, to come at ali 
these facts, and to cause them to be 
put upon record! How much greater 
and more durable the effect, tha: 
would be produced in this way, tha: 
in any other way that can be ima 
gined! And, what apology has any 
member of Parliament, who disap- 
proves of the despotic acts, to offer 
for the neglect of such duty? Shall 
he plead his having attempted to do 
that which he knew he could not effect ; 
shall he plead this in excuse for not 
having attempted to do that which he 
knows he could effect? 1 am not 
aware of any manner in which a sum- 
mer could be spent more honourably, 
more happily, or more advantageous- 
ly to the country, than in visiting and 
relieving the wives, children, and pa- 
rents of the victims of tyranny. * | 


“ was sick and in prison, and you vi- 
“ sited me not,” is to be one of the 
charges against those who are to be 


hurled into everlasting fire. And. 
when Jesus Christ spoke of persons 
tn prison, he certainly did not mean 
thieves and murderers, but persons 
put into prison unjustly; innocent suf- 
ferers,; men who would have been ac- 
quitted if brought toa fairtrial, You 
lordship would have visited ‘the vic 
tims in Reading jail ; but, though un- 
able to do that, you may visit thei 
wives, children and parents ; and you 
have it fully in your power to make 
and put upon the journals of parlia- 
ment a record of all the circumstances 
of every case. It has been the un 
form character of your lordship’s un- 
dertakings of a public nature, that they 
have not only exhibited great ability, 
but ‘that they have produced. great 
effects. And this has been owing to 
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the perseverance with which you have 
conducted them. Only undertake the 
task which | now propose, and you 
will do more good than you have ever 
before been able to do. 

Are you afraid of the charge of sin- 
guiarity ? Are you afraid of the charge 
o! thrusting yourself forward ? What 
soldier or sailor was ever afratd of 
such a charge ? Why, my lord, Hamre- 
ben was the only man who stood for-. 
ward upon that memorable occasion. 
He was not afraid of being singular, 
Look over the names of the illustr-ous 
friends of freedom in England, and 
you will find, that, if the owners of 
those names had been afraid of the 
charge of thrusting themselves forward, 
they would, long ago, have been com- 
pletely forgotten, as are the common- 
place petty tyrants of their day. In- 
deed, what is fame but singularity in 
the performance of greatacts? It is 
in times like these that men must dis- 
tinguish themselves, or never. ‘To 
live along with the possession of a 
great estate, and to die without any 
act whereby to be remembered, is 
not to surpass very far in the scale of 
creation one of farmer Gearing’s big 
cow’, which you daily see feeding with 
so tnuch ease and pleasure in the rich 
pastures of Coleshill. 

But, my lord, let me not act the 
part of the deceiver. ‘Truth forbids 
me to address your Lordship as if I 
supposed. that the performance of the 
task | have here spoken of, even if 
the manner of that performance were 
fully equal to thai of any thing you 
have ever undertaken, would be. in 
the end, attended with good to tie 
country, unless you were to become 
an advocate for that cause, in which 
these victims are suflering. That 
cause is the cause of reform. ‘The 
struggle for this object has been going 
ou for many years. It has, at last, 
led to this result, that its enemies, de- 
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feated by argument, operating upon 
the mies of an enlightened and suf 
fering people, have resorted to open 
despotic force. As long as that force 
can be maintained, those enemies will 
prevail ; but, not one moment longer. 
The thing is now gone too far ever to 
be recalled. The people are really 
and truly enlightened as tar as relates 
to their rights and to the cause of 
Aheir manifold sufferings. This know- 
ledge, which is of vast importance, is 
never to be rooted out of their minds. 
They were peaceable and patient: in 
the praying for their rights; but, it 
was Clear enough, that, in the end, if 
their repeated supplications had fail 
ed, or, if they could not have been 
answered by reasoning, blows must 
have followed. There was no answer 
for them. Abuse was all the answer 
It was, therefore, manifest, that, in the 
end, reform or blows must have been 
the consequence; and, I am, at aii 
times ready to allow, that the choice 
of the Heshiaitiént lay between reform 
and despotism. Despotism of a mixed 
kind at first, and, in the end, sheer 
military despotism. Of course, I think 
it, as | have always thought it, incon- 
sistent to complain of the acts which 
have been passed, and,at the same time, 
to oppose a reform ; and, though | do 
not impute any selfish motive to you 
as your ruling’ principle, it is natural 
that a part, at least, of your feeling in 
this case consist of fear, that, in the 
change, which the reformers contem 
plate, would be included the injuring 
and degrading of the order to which 
you belong. It is with the hope ot 
convincing you that this is an error. 
that I have now done myself the ho 
nour to address myself to you; and. 
if the arguments which I submit to 
you upon this important subject should 
appear inconclusive, | am sure you 
will attribute the use of them to a sin- 
cere wish to restore the liberties anc 
happiness, and to see preserved the 
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power and the renown of our 
try. 

In all the questions of mere right 
and wrong, it is sufficient ‘to prove 
the existence of the one or the other. 
Our right toa reform, upon the prin- 
ciple of annual parliaments and voting 
co-extensive with taxation, direct or 
indirect, has been proved. ‘The proof 
remains undenied. The writings of 
Masor Cartwrieut, those of Samu- 
EL Jounstone (not the bigoted, su- 
perstitious, pensioned slave of that 
name,) those of the venerable Mr. 
Baron Maserss, those of Mr. Fawkss, 
the letter and bill of the late Duzse or 
RicumonD. In these writings, io go 
no further, are the proofs of our right. 
But, 1 am now to argue the matter as 
a question of expediency, as the propos- 
ed reform may affect the nobility of 
the kingdom. 

In discussing whether a change of 
any sort be expedient or not, we must 
first consider, whether the party, who 
thinks he shall be injured by it, can, 
by any means, remain in his present 
state; for, if he cannot, he must sub- 
mit to some change or other. Now, 
let me put it to your lordship: do you 
believe, that the present state of things 
can continue for any length of time ? 
Have yon made up your mind to see 
England a dungeon-country for the 
rest of your life, and to leave your 
share of it such to your son? No: I 
know that you could not endure the 
thought. A change, then, you must 
desire to seee And,’ what sort of 
change can this be? Do you imagine 
that the dungeon-system can cease, 
and, without any reform, all can go 
on as before? What! with a press, 
such as produced the dungeon-system, 
and with all the dungeon transactions 
iresh in our memories! Whatdo you 
think would be the effect of the “* Two- 
“Penny Trash Publications,” -in 
which the hawk-eyea crown dawye 
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ferrets, could find nothing to prose- 
cute? What do you think would be 
the effect of these with all the dun- 

eon-work to comment on? Unless, 
indeed, exile and the dungeon should 
have convinced them of the just and 
mild disposition of the government, 
and have made them the admirers of 
the borough-system. How, then, un- 
less this wonderful effect should be 
produced, is the thing to return to its 
former state? I say nothing about 
the progressive effects of the paper: 
money system. 1am only calculating 
upon what would arrive independent 
of those effects. And, again I ask 
your lordship, whether you think, that, 
if the dungeon and. gagging system 
were done away, and no reform were 
adopted, the government could go 
peaceably on fora year? 1 am fully 
persuaded that it could not, and, there 
fore, it appears to me, that the dun 
geon and gagging system ‘can never 
cease, except in consequence of a 
reform or of a convulsion. 

lf 1 am right in this opinion, and if 
the change must take place, at no 
distant day, the only choice for the 
nobles lies between perpetual military 
despotism and reform. 1 have no 
doubt that some of them would have 
no objection to the former. Indeed, 
they have proved that they would not; 
but, as this is not the case, | am well 
assured, with regard to your lordship, 
and, as time may prevent even reform 
frow healing the deep wounds of the 
country, | shall now endeavour to 
show, that a reform would not injure 
or degrade the nobility ; but on the 
contrary, that it would insure their 
safety, and relieve them from the 
odium under which they now exist in 
the eyes of the people. 

Let us suppose for a moment a 
House of Commons, who should be 
really and truly chosen by the people. 
Why is it to. be imagined that they 
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would wish to overturn the nobility ? 
Those who suppose that they woul: 
always proceed upon the notion, that 
the people, if left'to themselves, would 
choose low and poor and ignorant and 
even worthless men, and men of no 
other description. But, is this notion 
founded inreason? Is it founded in 
any thing which we find in the natu- 
ral disposition of man. Was it ever 
yet seen, that men sought to elevate 
their equals, and to place them above 
their own heads? ‘Too much the con- 
trary is witnessed in the world; and, 
we often see envy step in and give to 
a superior in rank and fortune that 
which had been more wisely given to 
an equal in point of rank and fortune. 
Look at the choice of the societies, 
clubs, fraternities of every sort, and 
you will find, thatit invariably alights 
upon the persons of the highest rank, 
or talents, or consequence. As natu- 
rally as the sparks fly upwards the 
mass of any people will prefer supe- 
riors tofequals in all cases where trust 
is to be Feposed and where their choice 
is free. In the country, from which 
| am now writing, where the whole of 
the people vote for the president and 
for both houses of congress, do they 
choose poor, illiterate and worthless 
men? Thecontrary is the well-knows 
fact. Men the most distinguished for 
property as well as for talent and in- 
tegrity are chosen. in the city of 
Westminster, broke loose from the 
trammels of the Aristocracy, have the 
people chosen poor, illiterate, and 
worthless men? Nay, even the Spen- 
ceans, whose wild notions about equa- 
lity one would have expected to find 
to shut out the rich as completely as 
the camel is shut out of the eye ofa 
needle. EKven these leaders in the 
cause of * Christian policy,” who call 
all the land ‘ the people’s farm,” have 
upon the list of theirs Committee of 
Public Safety, a lord, a baronet, Mr. 
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Fawkes, Major Cartwright, Mr. Hunt, 
and only two of themselves, the one 
a gentleman and the other a surgeon. 
Both reason and experience, then, 
forb.ds us to believe, that the people, 
if they had their choice, would choose, 
in many cases, poor, illiterate and 
worthless men. They would, of course, 
select {rom amongstthe men of fortune 
and talent, those gentlemen who ap 
peared to them the most decided in 
the cause of public liberty, and who 
had never pocketed any of the public 
money ; but still, generally speaking. 
they would choose gentlemen, aud 
would, to a certainty, reject public 
robbers of every description. And, 
my lord, in what way would the di_- 
nity of parliament, or of the crown; 
sufler from the putting of Sir Joun 
Trockmorton in the place of a son 
of an army commissary ? In what way 
would it sufler from the putting of Mr. 
Hattert in the place of Mr. Nevitte? 
But the late Duxe of Ricamonp has 
answered this objection long ago. | 
beg permission to refer your lordship 
to his famous letter, which as first 
published in 1783, and which was re- 
published by me in the Register of the 
first of March last. It is worthy ol 
notice, that the duke wrote that letter 
in answer to one which he had recei 
ved from the committee of correspon. 
dence, appointed by the DELE- 
GATES ot forty-five volunteer corps, 
assembled at Lisburn, in Ireland ; 
and that his letter was intended tobe 


laid before a provincial assembly of 


delegates, which was to be held at Dun- 
ganon. Thus, then, it was not deem- 
ed to be treasonable to meet as dele 
gates upon the subject of parliamenta 
ry reform in thdse days; and it is also 
worthy of remark, that Lord Castle- 
reagh was one of those Irish delegates, 
either at this particular time, or at a 
period subsequent to it, And, does 
your lordship- think, that we are so 


28, 1817. _ [490 
base as not to feel resentment at the 
measures which have lately been 
adopted, principally upon the ground 
that delegates had met in various parts 
of the country ? 

The noble duke, after calling the 
borough-influence a hydra of corrup- 
tion ; alter observing, that a reform of 
the house of commons would inciude 
every other advantage which a nation 
could wish ; after observing, that the 
people had been so often deceived, that 
they would now trust scarcely any sort 
of men; atter observing, that i was 
from the people at large that he expect- 
ed any good; aller contending, that 
the people had an undisputed right to 
universal representation and annual 
parliaments, the noble duke proceeds 
to answer the objections which had 
been offered to his plan of reform. I 
beseech your lordship to read the 
whole of the letter; but the following 
passage | cannot help quoting upon 
this occasion. * Itis feared by some,” 
says the duke, “ that the influence of 
* power and riches will give to the 
“ aristocracy so great a lead in these 
‘* elections as to place the whole go- 
“ vernment in their hands. Others, 
“again, dread, that when paupers, 
“ and the lowest orders of the people 
‘* shall have a vote with the first com- 
‘¢ moner in the kingdom, we shall fail 
“into all the confusion of a democra- 
“tic republic. ‘The contrariety of 
‘* these two apprehensions might of it- 
‘* self be a sufhcient proof that neither 
“ extreme willtake place. Itistrue,that 
‘¢ the poorest man in the kingdom will 
** have an equal vote with the first, for 
“ the choice of the person to whom he 
* trusts his ails and, 1 think he ought 
* tohave that equal degreeof security 
‘‘ against oppression. It is also true, 
“that men of superior fortunes will 
‘ have a superior degree of weight 
“ and influence; and, I think, that as 
“ education and knowledge generally 
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“ attend property, those who posses» 
“ them ought to have a weight and in 

“ fluence with the more ignorant. But 
* the essential difference will be, that 
* altiough the people wil: be led, they 
“cannot be driven. Property will 
“ have its weight, as it ever must have, 
“ in all governments ; and | conceive, 
*¢ that in this plan it will precisely find 
** its just proportion combined with*ta- 
‘“* lenis ane chargeicr. A man of great 
“ property, who is beloved and esteem. 
“ed, will, as he ought, have great 
“ sway ; but tyranny and oppression, 
“ though attended with riches, may 
“+ be resisted, and will no longer be 
*‘ attended with o. burgage tenure at 
“command. Another apprehension 
ys, that the principle of allowing ol 
every man an equal right to vote, 
tends to equaizty. in other respects, 
and to level property. To me it 
seems to have a direct contrary ten 

“dencye ‘The equal mghts of men to 
“ security ir6m oppression, and to the 
« enjoyment of life and liberty, strikes 
“me as perfectly compatible with 
‘¢ their unequal shares of industry, la- 
«* bour, and genius, which are the ori- 
gin of mmequality of fortunes. The 
equality and inequality of men are 
both founded in nature ; and whilst 
we do not confound the two, and 
only support her establishments, we 
cannot err. ‘I'he protection of pro. 
perty appears to me one of the most 
essenual ends of society ; and so far 
irom injuring it by this plan, I con- 
ceive it to be the oniy means of pre- 
serving property; for the present 
system is hastening with great strides 
to a perfect equally tn universal po- 
verty.” 

Can you, my lord, read these words 
without feeling great respect for the 
opinions of the writer, who, more than 
thirty yearsago, saw so clearly theevils 
that were to. beial bis country? How 
sound was his judgment, how correct 
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were hisviews! As] once before obser- 
ved,that,ofall the noblemen inEngland, 
the Duke or Ricumonp was most dis- 
unguished for his knowledge as to the 
character of the people, and also, for 
his industry and zeal in promoting their 
welfare. He was no Bible-Society or 
Religious-Tract gentleman, his mind 
was too enlightened. to think of pre- 
serving the national character for bra- 
very and for frankness, by making the 
people fanatics. As far as religion 
was concerned, he suffered’ them to 
walk peaceably in the paths of their 
forefathers; and, while, as a lord lieu- 
tenant and a magistrate, he duly admi- 
nistered the law, as a master he was 
not only benevolent to the people, but 
he was active in teaching’ them, both 
by precept and example, improve- 
ments in agriculture, and in all rural 
concerns. He gave work to every man 
who was in want of work. come from 
where he would. He saw every man 
labour himself; and while he was 
mild in the whole of his deportment 
towards the people, he discriminated 
between the idle and the industrious 
with the most scrupulous regard to 
impartiality and justice. On the other 
hand, proceeding upon the wise maxim, 
that labour ought to be sweetened by 
recreation among all ranks of men, he 
was a pattern with regard to the sports 
of the field; and his park was the scene 
ofall those manly sports and exercises, 
in which the people of England so 
much delight, and which distinguish 
them from all other nations in the 
world. When he died, as j once be- 
lore observed, his neighbourhood died 
with him; and, a Sussex gentleman, 
who met me afterwards upon Ports- 
down Hill, told ne that I neve> utter. 
ed truer words in my life. 

Such was the man, my lord, whose 
opinions J have just quoted; and will 
you put in competition with his opi- 





jnions, .the loose verbiage of the 
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CasTLEREAGH’S, the Cannings, the 
Huskissons, tie Davis Gippys, the 
Bankes’s, the Wi.issrrorces, the 
Roses, the Appinerons, the Jenkin 
sons, the Rypers and the Scorvzs ! 
What do these men know about the 
people of England, in comparison to 
the knowledge of the noble duke ? 

I think then, my lord, that this drea: 
of the election of poor illiterate an: 
worthless men, you will now be con- 
vinced ts wholly unfounded; that 1: 
is a supposition in hostility to nature 
as well as to experience. At the time 
when these American States were se- 
parated from the mother country, there 
were no! wanting persons of high re- 
piitation as politicians in England, to 
predict in the most confident manner, 
that the equality in point of political 
rights, would prevent the establish- 
mest of such a government as would 
be able to insure security to proper- 
ty; and as to the country’s ever he- 
coming a nation capable of guing to 
war, it was treated as chimerical. 


What have we lived to see, however ? | 


Not only an efficient government for 
ali domestic purposes; but a govern- 
ment capable of carrying on a victo- 
rivus war against England, single- 
handed; and, what is of infinitely 

realer importance, while numerous 

lockades of the ports of this country 
existed, while its soil was invaded in 
many parts, while several of its towns 
were sacked, and while the seat of go- 
vernment itself was in the hands of a 
burning and destroying enemy. ‘This 
government, built upon an equality of 
political rights, elective from the top 
to the bottom, feeling that it was the 
people’s government, and relying, 
therefore, upon the people’s protec- 
tion, resorted to no suspension of the 
settled laws of the land. Qne would 
suppose, that, afler this example, no 
man would be found to argue, that to 
give the people of England back their 
right to choose one branch of the le- 
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gislature, would be to weaken the go- 
vernment, and to introduce confusions 

lam far from denying the peer 
lity, that it might happen that the peo- 
ote could now and then choose unfit 
persons to represent them. And what 
then, my Lord? How would this al- 
ier the matter for the worse? Was 
Watsu fit to be a member of parlia- 
ment? Was StTeexe fit to be a mem- 
ber of parliament? Was Joserx 
Hunt fit to be a member of parlia- 
ment? Was Dunpas fit to be a mem- 
ber of parliament? Was Mixts fit to 
be a member of parliament, who, be- 
ing in the King’s bench for debt, got 
himself Deilet came out of prison 
upon his privilege, and immediately 
went abroad, escaped from his credi- 
tors, and then vacated his seat? Do 
you think, my Lord, that if Mr. Caw- 
THORNE were to be expelled by a Re- 
formed parliament, upon the same 
charges upon which he was expelled; 
do you think that, a reformed _parlia- 
meut, having, for such reasons, expel- 
led him, the people would do more 
than put him in again, and stick him 
up boldly as a fit associate for your 
Lordship? Into what company then 
are you afraid that the people would 
put you? Do you think, my Lord, 
that the people would re-elect men 
openly charged with selling seats, 
and who should reiuse to put in any 
answer to so serious a charge? And, 
as to men of low origin, does your 
Lordship imagine that Mr. Prace of 
Charing Cross would degrade your 
Lordship by his society, any more 
(han you are now degraded by the So- 
ciety of Maperuy, the army tailor ? 
Might not Srranan tae printer, be 
exchanged for my printer, Mr. Hay, 
(who is a much more clever man,) 
without any diminution of the dignity 
of parliament? Would your Lordship 
think yourself dishonoured by sitting 
on the same bench with any man of 
property who was formerly a shoe- 
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black, if you do not think yourself 
dishonoured in sitting by the side o! 
Curisropuer Ipte, lately an army 
contractor, and formerly. a commor 
porter along the streets? | think it 
very probable that the people in Lon 
don or Middlesex might, amongst o- 
thers, choose Sir Ricuarp Patuvips, 
who is a bookseller; and, would it be 
a degradation to your Lordship to 


have him sit beside you, instead oi 


Burtrerworts, who wants all the ta- 
lents, and all the abundant understand- 
ing of Sir Kicnarp Puaitiirs? fh 
Incuepon, or any other man that can 
sing a good song and play well upon 
the bass-viol, were to supplant BLoom- 
FIELD; in what way, and in what de. 
gree would the dignity of parliament 
be affected? If Messrs. Power anc 
Finnexty were to be seated where 
Croaker and Cannine now sit, why 
should your Lordship feel sore, espe- 
cially a> the change, with a monstrous 
addision of public spirit, would bring 
a still greater addition of knowledge 
el quence, and wit? If Favecn, 
Wairumsan, and THompson were to 
supply the places of Curris, Suaw, 
and Avxins, would your Lordship 
think your company changed for the 
worse ? Would you find any thing in 
the origin of the former more low than 
in that of the latter? Should you think 
yourself degraded by the society of 
that honest and able man, Mr. Atn- 
ERTON, the attorney at Calna; and do 
yeu not think yourself degraded by 
the society of Granam, the attorne 

of Lord Lonspaue, and that of Hursr, 
the attorney of the Duke of Norfolk ? 
And suppose that Wittiam Draper 
Best was to give way to Mr. Hout. 
should your Lordship blush in conse 
quence of the change ; and if any other 
big mushrooms, who had not been 
the loan agents to France, were to 
supply the place of the Barines, how 
would your Lordship be dishonoured? 
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Would it grieve your Lordship to have 
the place of Mr. Huskisson supplied 
oy any of the merchant's or banker’s 
clerks in the city? What difference 
would it be to gentlemen of ancient 
amily whether Sir Ropert Pees kept 
his place, or whether that place were 
filled by some other weaver of cali- 
coes? Nay, lam not aware of any 
cause of dread of dishonour if Mr. 
Hunt were to supply the place of 
Hart Davis; and | do not believe 
that the reputation of the parliament 
could possibly suffer much, even if I 
and my-sons, were, through any acci- 
dental caprice of the people, be made 
to thrust out the old greedy Purser 
and his sons, from every thing but 
those places and sinecures through 
which they have drawn more than 
three hundred thousand pounds of 
principal*public money. In short, my 
Lord, do you believe that the people, 
ii left to their own free choice, could 
jut into parliament more than a score 
of wrangling place-hunting lawyers ; 
more than two score of low-bred 
zreedy adventurers, returned fat from 
India; more than three score of loan- 
jobbers, stock jobbers, and converted 
Jews, more thana score of late contrac- 
lors, army-tailors and commissaries ; 
more than two score of insolvent debt- 
ors, who would appeal to the people 
to give them a protection against their 
creditors; more than three score of 
wretches whose object would be a 
mere speculation in the sale of their 
votes ; more than seven score, besides 
all the former, whom the people would 
put in at the command of others, with- 
out ever knowing them or seeing them; 
and who, when put in, would receive 
their instructions from day to day how 
they should vote, from some person 
whose interest it was to pillage the 
people. Does your Lordship think 
that the people, if left to themselves, 


would do MORE than this? Do you 
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think that they would do any thing 
WORSE than this? If you do not, 
you will, I imagine, no longer enter- 
tain any apprehensions upon the sub 
ject, upon which, perhaps, I have too 
long detained your Lordship. 

As both reasonand experience lead 
us to conclude, that the people would, 
for the far greater part, elect men of 
talent, of good character, and of pro- 
perty into the bargain, what danger 
could there be that such men would 
Aear the constitution to pieces? Such 
men would find it their interest to up 
hold the privileges of the peers; be 
cause in so doing they would uphold, 
not only their own rights as proprie- 
tors; but they would also uphold that 
part of the institutions of the coun- 
try, which would be the great bait to 
their own ambition. There are, in- 
deed, such immense sums, which have 
been swallowed up by particular in- 
dividuals, that a refunding would pro 
bably take place. But, it is out of 
nature to suppose that a house of com- 
mons, really elected by the people, 
would endeavour to demolish the 
house of peers. They must clearly 
see, that if once the work of demo 
lishing began, in any of the great es- 
teblishments of the country, there 
could be no end of demolishing till 
all was demolished. Amongst all the 
persons that I have ever been ac- 
quainted with amongst the reformers 
in England, I have never met with 
one, that entertained a wish to see 
any alteration as to the form of the 
government. I have frequently par- 
ticipated in discussions upon that sub- 





been, that the risk of any change of 

this sort was much too great to suffer 

any man who really loved his country 

to give his assent to any such attempt. 

We have reasoned thus upon the mat- 

ter: “ England was the only spot of 

“ this earth, where freedom was che- 

“ rished and keptalive. We see that 

*: there have been divers struggles on 

** the part of our ancestors in the cause 

‘© of freedom. We see that at divers 

*‘ epochs changes have taken place, 
“ but that the nation has always, in 
*‘ the end, settled down pleased with 
“the kingly form of government; 
** with a house of peers; and with a 
* hcuse understood to represent the 
“ people. Our country. has enjoyed, 
“for a longer period than any other 
‘ country ever did in the world, gene- 
‘¢ ral prosperity and happiness; the 
‘‘ character of the people has been 
“¢ that of frankness, fidelity to engage- 
‘‘ ments, ardent friendship and affec- 
‘tion, distinguished bravery, and, 
“ though mixed with the fault of cone 
‘* tempt and hatred of foreigners, un- 
‘‘ paralleled in attachment to country, 
“and in public spirit: of every de- 
© scription, The renown of our coun- 
“ try in learning, in arts, and in arms, 
“is without an equal. Her power 
‘and her resources are beyond that 
“of any other country. Seeing all 
“ this, and seeing that king, lords and 
‘* commons, and an established church, 
‘“‘ have always composed the govern- 
“ment, we want no change in the 
‘“ form of that government. We seek 
‘‘to correct their erroneous abuses, 
‘‘ which from time to time have crept 


ject; and the conclusion always has |‘ in, and have supplanted the ancient 
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« bi ilwarks of our freedom ; and when 
“< we trace these abuses to their source, 
“¢ we: find them all to arise from a de- 
‘¢yiation from the constitution; from 
* an usurpation of the rights of the 
“ people with regard to the election 
‘¢q f the members of the house of 
*¢¢ ommons; and we therefore de- 
‘¢m .and our restoration to those rights.” 

’, Chis has always been the reasoning 
of 1 nyself and of men with whom | 
have co-operated ; and, if it be true, 
as the hired press asserts, that the 
peo) ole now entertain “ views of total 
“ re volution,’”’ to what is that to be as- 
crib ed but to the injustice with which 
they have been treated? There is a 
point beyond which to beg and to 
supp licate is degrading to man. 
The people’s prayers had been an- 
swere d by the loss of the remnant of 
their liberties. The dungeon and the 
halter were the answer to their re- 
spectful and humble prayers; and 
what shad they left but to seek for ven- 
geaner ? 

It is very certain that a reformed 
parliament never would suffer the 
great !families and their dependants to 
swallew up millions of the taxes. I! 
is very certain that a reformed parlia 
ment would take from the house of 
Jords that power of putting a majority 
into the house of commons, which 
was Clescribed by a petition presented 
by Mir. Grey, in 1793. And what 
sight have the house of lords to pui 
one single member there, when there, 
are foositive statutes forbidding ther 
to imterfere in the most distant map 


ner, in the election of the members.oi | 
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the lower house? For a lord to take 
any part in an election, appears to 
me to be so impudent and so infamous 
a thing, that f wonder how any noble- 
man can hold up his head while the 
facts that exist are notorious. The 
petition of which I have just spoken 
offers to prove at the bar of the house, 
that the peers put in more than a ma. 
jority of the house of commons. 
There is a law strictly forbidding the 
peers to interfere in the election of 
commoners at all. That petition re- 
mains wholly unanswered. And yet, 
we are called seditzous because we 
complain that the house of commons, 
as at present constituted, is not the 
representative of the people. 

Under such circumstances, my 
lord, it is impossible that the nobility, 
in a body, should be beloved or re- 
spected by the people ; and when the 
people perceive that those sums which 
are wrung from them in taxes to an 
amount beyond the produce of one 
balf of their labour, go to pay the 
debts of a Parliament thus constituted, 
and to furnish the means of luxury 
and extravagance to the great families 
and their dependants; when the jour- 
ueyman and labourer know, as they 
now do know, that the misery of them- 
selves and their children is produced 
hy this cause ; and when to the same 
cause the farmer and tradesman can 
trace their inability to live in comfort, 
and to provide a competency for their 
iamilies ;:when this is the case, can 
your lordship be surprised, if there be 
» general dislike, if vot absolute ha- 
wed, of the order of nobility, it being 
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jmp ossible for the péople to make avy 


discrimination, where so many indt- 
viductls are concernéd ? Not content 
with their patronage in the church; 
not content with that patronage which 
I acknowledge belongs to them, | 
mean the livings, the gift of which is 
their property, and which property | 
do not wish to see violated, though, 
amongst the confusion of all sound 
principles, it has recently been: viola- 
tec ; not content with this patronage, 
they have grasped all the patronage 
which fairly belonged to the king, and 
which he possessed for the benefit of 
his people ; because it gave him the 
power, without being shackled by par- 
tial and family views, to select and 
dignify the most learned and pious 
men amongst the clergy, and as your 
lordship well knows, his majesty has 
no more power of this sort remaining 
than the meanest of his subjects has ; 
not content with grasping at this pa. 
tronage also, they have recently 
granted, during the space of about 
ten years, about a million of pounds 
sterling fur the relief of the poor cler- 
gy of the church! Whence have these 
poor clergy come! They have come 
from the heaping of benefices upon 
the relations and dependants of the 
great families. ‘Thus has been creda- 
ted a race of poor clergy, and the 
people have been taxed to the amount 
of about a million of money, in order 
to relieve the misery thus created. 
Does your lordship believe, that a 
reformed parliament would ever have 
sanctioned this enormous oppression 
of the people; and can you believe, 
that any farmer, any tradesman, any 
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journeyman, any labourer will, as long 
as these things last, entertain any but 
hostile feelings towards the church as 
well as towards the: nobility ? Espe- 
cially when évery creature now feels 
the pressure of want in a greater or a 
less degree. 

The. insecurity of the nobility, 0 of 
their titles as well as their estates, 
arises, not from any desiré that the 
people have to see them lowered; 
but from ill will naturally engendered 
by a sense of injustice. How can the 
people view with feelings other than 
those of contempt mixed with hatred, 
persons, who, while they carry their 
heads aloft, talk of their dignity, and 
affect to look down upon the rest of 
mankind, condescend at the same mo- 
ment, for the sake of grasping the 
public: money, to have’ their names 
enregistered as searchers, packers, 
surveyors, customers, collectors, store- 
keepers, craners, wharfingers, tides 
waiters, harbour-masters, clerks, 
sweepers, doorkeepers, remembran- 
cers, tellers, ushers, and the like? Is 
it possible to believe that a people 
well acquainted with all-these faults, 
and pitched half to death with pover- 
ty, can think of such persons without 
feeling execrations come involuntary 
from their lips ? 

There will be no end, because there 
can be no end, to these hostile feel- 
ings, until the cause be removed; and 
the people are fully convinced that 
there is no removing ‘that cause with- 
out a reform of the parliament. If 
such a reform were to take place now, 
and by the hearty consent of the nobi-. 
lity, all the past would be forgotten in 
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a very short time. The nobility would 
be respected and beloved according 
to their several degrees of merit, and 
- a great deal of merit many of them 
have. The sight of a glittering cha- 
riot would not call forth reflections on 
the miseries which it has occasioned ; 
the people would again, as they for 
merly did, pay a voluntary and cheer- 
fulrespect to the nobility, and not view 
them with grudging and rankling 
hearts, as they do at present. The 
property of the latter would be se- 
cure as the foundations of the soil, 
and though political divisions might 
exist, the heart of the nation would 
be sound, and none but the wildest of 
madmen would dream of new schemes 
of government. 

But, instead of this, what is now 
the situation of the nobility? They 
are at open war with the great mass 
of the nation. In order to prevent 
even the hearing of the people’s com 


plaints, they have by their acts, brand- 
ed them all as traitors, and have sub- 
jected them all to the absolute will 
and power of a few men selected by 


themselves. ‘The dungeons are cram- 
med with victims, some of whose lives 
have been saved by the virtue and 
courage of a jury. Spies have been 
engaged, and sent forth in all direc- 
tions over the country ; and, in short, 
all the horrid symptoms of a dark and 


malignant tyranny meet your eye in 


which ever direction you turn. 

I think it is impossible for your 
lordship to believe, that things can 
remain as they are, or that they can 
ever return to the state of last Christ- 
mas. One of two things must take 
place; a reform of the parliament, or 
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an addition to the rigour of the des- 
potism. If the reform does not take 
place, the thing cannot stand as it now 
does. There must be a censorship 
of the press direct. There must be 
an abolition of all juries in state pro-_ 
secutions. And then the thing comes 
at once to an open and avowed mili- 
tary despotism; the sword will be 
drawn, and the scabbard thrown 
away. Your titles and your estates 
will no longer rest upon the constitu- 
tion and the laws; but will hang en- 
tirely upon the point of the bayonet, 
than which nothing that the human 
mind can imagine is more inconstant. 
The scripture tells us, that “ he who 
‘lives by the sword shall die by the 
“sword.” That is to say, that he 
who appeals to the sword gives up all 
right to protection from the law, or 
from the good will or forbearance of 
men. Apply this to your own order, 


my lord, and | fancy you will find that 


the danger to your titles and estates 


will be real and complete on the day 
when you shall say to the soldier, 
“ We depend wholly on your protec- 
tion.” When once it comes to this, 
the apprehension must be from mo- 
ment to moment; and destruction if it 
come, even destruction will be a relief 
from incessant harassing anxiety, and 
from an existence in the conscious- 
ness of being detested from the bot- 
tom of the hearts of ninety nine of 
every hundred of the men that you 
meet. ‘So long as the soldiers will 
stand by us, I don’t care,” was the 
observation of a person to me before 
! left England; and, I believe that 
this was the general feeling amongst 
those who were hostile to reform. A 
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law has been passed making it death 
in any one to attempt to seduce a 
soldier from his duty. For a mother 
to beseech a pursuing soldier not to 
plunge his bayonet into the bosom of 
her child, is now deemed a crime, and 
acrime punishable with death. Was 
this necessary to your protection, my 
lord? Was this horrid law necessary 
to the protection of your order? If it 
was, what degree of degradation has 
that order to fear? 

How slender that dependance is, 
which is placed wholly upon the sword. 
al} history informs us. But, suppose 
that the people could be kept disarm- 
ed, and kept down by troops scouring 
through the country, for the present, 
is it impossible that a state of war 
should arise? And, how is there to 
be a militia and a local militia, with. 
out putting arms into the hands of the 
People? And yet, if the dungeon and 
spy-system continue until the break- 
ing out of a war; if your dependance 
is to be solely upon the bayonet until 
the day of war shall arise, are the re- 
formers then to be called upon, and 
are arms to be put into their hands for 
their country’s defence? Are those to 
be called upon to defend the country, 
who ure now hunted like wild beasts 
through that country ? 

It is in vain for any one to hope 
that the recollection of these things 
will ever be rooted out of the minds of 
the people. The injuries they have 
received, the gross injustice they have 
experienced, and especially the vile 
arts which have been practised against 
them, are never to be forgotten, if they 
are to be forgiven. They will remem- 
ber Lord Sidmouth’s circular long af- 


‘ernment. 





ter every hair of his head should be 
as white as snow. Your Lordship 
cannot imagine, that any thing short 
of a sheer military despotism will pre- 
vent the constant propagation of the 
principles upon which we have pro- 
ceeded, and I undertake to promise, 
that, as long as I have life and health, 
nothing shortof thatshall prevent their 
propagation. To return, then, to the 
dark and grumbling state of 1816 is 
impossible; and the only question, 
which it appears to me that the nobil- 
ity have to decide upon, is this, whe- 
ther they shall agree toa Reform, and 
enjoy their titles and estates under the 
protection of the laws, or whether they 
shall hang them at once upon the 
point of the bayonet. 

I will be as frank with your Lord 
ship and with the public as I would be 
with my own sons; and I explicitly 
stated to youas my opinion, that no- 
thing will satisfy the people short of a 
complete redress of grievances, such 
as was prayed for in the Hampshire 
Petition. Any attempt to cobble up 
what might be called a Reform; any 
thing of that mixty maxty sort which 
Sir Francis Burdett seems now to be 
attempting, in conjunction with those 
who have at last condescended to call 
him their honourable friend ; any thing 
of this sort would assuredly lead to 
confusion, and, in all human probabili- 
ty, to the total overthrow of the gov- 
Your Lordship has always 
seen, that redress, yielded too grudg- 
ingly, and bit by bit, has only tended 
to weaken the party yielding with- 
out silencing or softening the party 
demanding. Our claims are founded, 


not only in principle, but in law and 
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in.reason. ‘The Duke of Ricumonp 
saw the. danger of any half measure ; 
of any attempt to.gain a bit at a time ; 
and Mr. Brovenam acted with perfect 
consistency, when he proposed to get 
foothold to begin with. Mr.Warp ve- 
ry aptly cited, or might have cited in 
preference to his speech, the fable oi 
the Hatchet and the Forest. In this 
ease justice and policy, justice to the 
people, and security to themselves, 
point out the same line of conduct i 
the nobility, and that is, to yield the 
whole at once; to yield the whole 
without grudging ; to yield the whole 
graciously and with cordiality ; and 
they will find in the grateful feelings of 
the people, and in a return of their 
former love and veneration for the no- 
bility, a much better security for their 
titles and estates than all the bayonets 
in the world could afford. 

It is, as I said before, impossible 
for the people ever to forget, or for 
their children to forget, the insulting 
and cruel treatment which they have 
now received. But, there is no peo- 
ple in the world, who are less dispos- 
No 
people forgive with more readiness ; 
and, there is only one single act, and 
of that act the people have shown 


ed to harbour vindictive feelings. 


their decided disapprobation, where 
England can fairly be charged with 
insult or rancour towards an enemy. 


Of this 


when an enemy no longer. 


disposition of the people, no one that 
knows them will entertain a doubt. 
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Nor is there in England,but very little 
of that perking self sufficiency, which 
induces men of no fair pretensions to 
aspire to an equality with their supe- 
rors. Wonderful talent was shown 
by the reformers at their numerous 
meetings, especially in Scotland, at 
Cork, in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; 
but upon all these occasions, their 
modesty was full as conspicuous as 
their talents. They every where be- 
sought men of high rank and yreat 
property to come and take the lead; 
and they every where expressed their 
regret at being compelled to stand for- 
ward in the place of men of greater 
Upon what ground, then, 
did the insolent Castlereagh impute 


capacity. 


the petitions for Reform «to the in- 
“ stigation of men, who, without any 
‘ pretensions, are aspiring to high of- 
“« fice?” Upon what ground did he 
make this assertion? Upon none, but 
upon the falseness of his own heart; 
though perhaps out of twenty thousand 
vi the men who stood forward in the 
cause of Reform, not one could be 
‘ound less qualified for high office than 
himself, who never uttered-a speech 
or wrote a paper that contained a sin- 
gle trait of any thing worthy of the 
name of genius or of wisdom. He, in- 
deed! He! whose remedy for the dis- 
tresses of the country was the setting 
of men to dig a hole one day and to fill 
it up the next; He! whose public 
papers are a tissue of ungrammati- 





cal and inexplicable sentences; and 
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whose everlasting verbosity, whose 
heaps of words without a meaning; 
whose slippery nonsense would not be 
endured for two minutes in any weil- 
informed and independent assembly 
upon earth ; He ! who has no quality to 
recommend him, but that of unblush 
ing impudence under those circum- 
stances which would make any other 
man sink into the earth with shame. 
The Reformers in England, by 
whom I mean the whole mass of the 
people, have none of this impudence. 
They are not what is called a forward 
race of men. You always perceive 
in every company or meeting, a back- 
wardness, a shyness, a dislike to ap 
pear prominently. It is thus from the 
highest to the lowest; and you are 
frequently greatly surprised to find 
men full of information and talent, who 
are so far from having any preten- 
sions to either, that they are in the 
deepest distress if called upon to per- 
form that which would be an object of 
desire with men of a different charac- 
ter. This is the character of the 
whole of the people, by which I mean, 
that it is the general character of the 
people; and, in estimating the conse- 
quences of a Reform, this character is 
of great importance. Pertness, and 
self conceit, which will suffer a man to 
see no superior, do not belong to the 
character of Englishmen; and what is 
more, wherever they meet with it, they 
are sure to mark it with their disap. 
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probation. What danger then could 
there be, that emptiness, self-concei t, 
and impertinent amdition would place 
themselves at the top in consequence 
of a fair appeal..to such a people, ‘im 
the conducting of whose affairs, frc sm 
the great merchant down to the cot ta- 
ger, is all regularity, punctuality, and 
subordination. The very terms of the 
apprenticeships in England, would be 
a proof, if there were no Other, of tiie 
cheerfulness with which men yield a, 
In short, my Lord,, 
every thing belonging to the charac» 


legal obedience. 


ter of the people forbids you to be« 
lieve, that they would suffer them. 
selves to be ruled by conceited ancl 
hair-brained demagoguese The no» 
bility and gentlemen of the country, 
have now to determine, and they have. 
but a short time.wherein to determin e, 
whether they shall pass their lives s e- 
cure in the people’s esteem, or whe- 
ther they shall depend upon the sword 
against the eifects of the people’s ha- 
tred. It is in vain for any one of you 
to. hope, that you will escape that ba- 
tred by avoiding actual hostility a- 
gainst the people. He that is not 
“‘ for us is against us” is the rule up: an 
which the people must proceed in thas 
case. He who shall distinguish hii n- 
self as the friend of the people thy 
never will forget, but he who sh: all 
not, must expect to be confound td 
with the rest. 

I offer no apology to your Lordsh ip 
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for having addressed this letter to you.,wherever I am, and under whatever 
I have selected your name as its pas-|circumstances I may be placed, whe- 
port to the public, for the reasonsjther of prosperity or of adversity, will 


stated at the outset. In writing Ilalways be the object nearest to the 
have been actuated by the most sin-|heart of 


cere and ardent desire to produce Your most humble 


conviction in your mind, and to pro- and most obedient servant, 
mote the welfare of England, which,| Wa. Cossett.: 
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